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“ Authorship,” said Lamartine, “consists of 
finding out the right way of saying things, and 
in continuing the application of this principle 
until facility of expression and originality of 
style are acquired.” Another French writer, 
supplementing Lamartine on this point, remarks 
that “this matter of learning how to say things 
comes as swift, sometimes, as the merging of 
the first gray light of day into the full rose-glory 
of completed dawn.” Still another Frenchman, 
a scientist, declared that after he had spent long 
weary years in trying to master a complex 
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ied and had been forced to abandon it in 
despair, it suddenly flashed upon him, one day, 
“jin distinct clearness,” when he was pondering 
an altogether different problem. 

The writer’s knack is apt to “come as the 
lightning comes.” It can be sought, earnestly. 
and diligently, in every practicable direction ; it 
can be theorized and struggled for with the 
most relentless persistence; its cause may be 
traced in those who have it, and the attempt 
may be made by the eager tyro to force his own 
feet into some of the many pathways that other 
feet have made; but all in vain: nothing, except- 
ing small-pox and a hornet’s tail, ever came to 
any two persons in the same way, and it isa 
waste of effort for any person to seek literary 
facility by aid of any circumstances or conditions 
which have accorded it to others. The devotee 
to pencraft must plod on and on as best he can, 
patiently and uncomplainingly, in the wake of 
his goddess, until she deigns to turn and smile 
on him. Speech is his, after that, no matter 
how mute he may have been before. As old 
Kit Marlowe said of love, “For years it is not, 
then, suddenly, it is;” so it is, generally, with 
the obtainment of facilitous and harmonious 
utterance, and the interval between the two, 
more often than otherwise, is only the interval 
of a second. Ouida, in discussing the subject, 
said that “the man who learns to write by slow 
and progressive stages, smoothing and rounding 
one point here one day, and another one there 
the next, is a mere mechanic, and is never an 
artist at all; and he whose faith keeps him ever 
moving on, in the darkness, until light is given 
him, is a man of courage, talent, and tact, and 
it is right to doff your hat to him and call him 
master; but he who is greatest of all— he who 
is worthiest of worship and adoration —is he 
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whose voice is full and perfect whenever he 
opens his lips, and whose every note, from the 
very first to the very last, is full, round, and rich. 
The ancients called them gods; we say they 
have genius.” 

It has been my privilege to know hundreds 
of writers who come within the first and second 
categories of Ouida, though I doubt if a score 
have existed in my day who could be justly in- 
cluded in the third. Of these, the one with 
whom I was most closely associated was my 
famous relative, Mme. Dudevant, whom the 
world likes best to call George Sand. She was 
one of the happy and remarkable few who are 
“born full-fledged.” Her first book has the 
same power, vigor, and general perfection of 
style which also made her last book charming. 
Writing, to her, was no task, but a delight, a 
pastime, and a luxury. Her plots, and the 
characters who worked them out, were usually 
but the matter of a second’s thought, and she 
never pondered deeply or fretted over any part 
of their elaboration and arrangement. Plots 
came to her as easily and as swiftly as words 
come to most writers, and the absorbing situa- 
tions and the wonderful philosophy which mark 
all her literary compositions always flashed out 
spontaneously, and without any effort or fore- 
thought. Her work, more than the work of 
any other writer, whose habits of thought and 
working methods are known, was pitched in 
varying keys, though its quality, of course, was 
always uniformly good. Each novel, drama, or 
story of hers had a flavor and an atmosphere 
which was suited peculiarly to its intended pur- 
pose, and so each bit which fell from her pen 
was, as sO many great critics have often said, a 
gem of narration. 

With the trifling exception of a few pedants 
and upstarts, whose reasons for attempting her 
belittlement are not worth studying into, no one 
has ever denied the greatness of George Sand. 
She had her faults, truly enough, both in her 
life and in the splendid literature which she 
made; but her errors were ever on the side of 
generosity and mercy, and she was never guilty 
of deceit .and hypocrisy. “George Sand’s 
vices,” said Victor Hugo, in his estimate of her 
worth, “ were more gracious than the virtues of 
any of the rest of us, because they were always 





sacrifices for the welfare of some one besides 
herself, and she never broke a social law out 
of wantonness or for selfish reasons.” 

Magnificent, indeed, is the fiction which she 
created, but the proof of her genius does not 
rest wholly with that. It could be felt in every- 
thing she said, and seen in everything she did. 
Hers was so wonderful a presence that to see 
her and to listen to her brilliant conversation, 
pointed and accentuated here and there, as it 
was, with her fascinatingly impressive smiles, 
was even better than her books. Most writers 
appear more advantageously in their books than 
they do out of them, but it was not so with her ; 
and, too, while the general effect of a writer at 
a desk is not apt to be a pleasing one, it was 
here that George Sand was at her very best. 
As she wrote, she felt the things which she was 
writing; and so they were even more clearly 
and powerfully indicated by the workings of 
her features than they were by the pages which 
she traced. “To see her write,” said Clesinger, 
“is to make one believe in the authenticity of 
the Apocalypse; because her face, at such 
times, is as supreme a marvel as that which was 
witnessed by the man of Patmos.” 

I first met George Sand in 1870, and from 
that time until the day of her death I sawa 
great deal of her, both in and out of her study. 
Before I ever set eyes on her I had had an 
extensive acquaintance among English and 
American authors; but she was the first one 
who ever impressed me with the fact that some 
writers are born and not made. 

George Sand was a revelation to me. Her 
tremendous personality made me sometimes 
feel that she was something more than mortal; 
but this, Tourgenieff has said, is an evidence 
of genius — “a proof beyond question that he 
or she who so moves us has stood before the 
burning bush and has bathed in the divine fire.” 

She, perhaps, more than any other French 
writer of modern times, felt a great interest in 
young writers and gave them the impetus of all 
possible encouragement. It was impossible to 
know her and not draw inspiration from associa- 
tion with her. As much as I was benefited by 
contact with the cordial and kindly writers of 
my own country and England, I drew my 
earliest literary enthusiasm from the first hour 
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I spent with George Sand when she was busy 
at her desk. To watch her face, now gay and 
now grave, but always aflame with life and 
earnestness, was, certainly, enough to arouse 
even a more phlegmatic nature than mine into 
activity and the right sort of ambition; and 
after watching her as she worked, I always 
applied myself to my own tasks with an energy 
which had never been mine before. My pur- 
pose in going to France was to attain proficiency 
in writing in the language of that country, 
which, because of my French ancestry, was as 
much my “ mother-tongue” as the vernacular 
of New England. To impel me on 1n this, 
George Sand lent me all possible aid, advising 
me on the selection and treatment of subjects, 
helping me to publishers, and assisting me with 
general counsel. Very frequently she allowed 


me to share her study with her, and twice, either 
to encourage me or to flatter my vanity, she 
assigned to me the doing of half an essay which 
she was writing. Both of these essays, which 
we did conjointly, were afterward published 


over her name, and she was as much delighted 
as I was to find that no one penetrated the 
deception. My health was then so precarious 
that it seemed impossible that my life could be 
prolonged beyond a couple of years, and so 
she several times declared that she would re- 
print these essays, acknowledging my share of 
their authorship, when I was dead. But she, 
alas! died first. 

My actual start in literary and newspaper 
work I got, of course, before my acquaintance 
with Mme. Sand amounted to anything beyond 
a very pleasant correspondence; but I never 
reached anything like rational logic, or clearness 
and conciseness of expression, until after I had 
seen her at her desk and had heard her say 
what her literary theories were. Had mine 
been a more capable and receptive nature, 
association with George Sand would have made 
me far worthier of the responsibility of having 
so much of her posthumous manuscript en- 
trusted to me for translation into English; as 
it is, she at least helped me to rid myself 
partially of a style of expression which was, in 
every respect, stilted, unnatural, and cumber- 
some; and, too, her thrift and industry entirely 
emancipated me from my early tendencies 


toward indolence. Now-a-days, when I find my 
energies relaxing, and feel myself slipping into 
an altogether too luxurious laziness, I have only 
to think of George Sand, toiling like a galley- 
slave, and genial and cheerful with it all, and 
instantly, as if uplifted by a tidal wave, I find 
myself in a higher stratum of effort and possi- 
bilities. 

Two principles, animation and directness, 
she always advocated, and she insisted that 
nothing was worth reading which did not give 


* evidence of their employment. 


“ A book with a purpose is like a swift river,” 
she once said to me; “you feel its current 
whenever you are in contact with it. A book 
without a purpose is like a duck-pond; it is 
never stirred except from without, and is always 
placid and stagnant. Its immaculate bland- 
ness suggests rottenness underneath, and if you 
have very much to do with it memory never 
quite forgives the insult. A writer with any- 
thing to say, no matter what his subject is, is 
bound to be swept and impelled by his subject 
into showing signs of animation. It is only the 
man who is wholly artificial, and who has 
deceived himself into believing that he can 
pass off mouldy husks for perfumed silks, who 
ever writes a wholly purposeless book, and 
his righteous reward, oblivion, is not long in 
coming to him. Such impostors sometimes 
become the fashion for a day, or an hour, but 
none of them have ever yet been remembered, 
beyond a brief season, except for stupidity.” 

Several novels, which have been one product 
of the last six years, would, I fear, come within 
the limits of this least complimentary classifica- 
tion. George Sand frequently took occasion to 
pronounce certain English novels dull and 
worthless. What, then, would she think of the 
recent efforts of some of the American and 
Anglo-American novelists ? 

She said that she frequently gave more time 
to a short sketch of five or six thousand 
words than she did to a novel ten times as 
long. Brevity, with her, did not necessarily 
mean that whatever piece of work she might 
have in hand was to be accomplished in a short 
space of time. On one occasion she gave a 
whole day to a little essay of only a thousand 
words, while, a week or so later, she wrote 
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nearly twelve thousand words, on a novel, in 
the same length of time. She seldom re-wrote 
anything, but would often sit and think over a 
dozen ways of saying something which must be 
expressed, perhaps, in a dozen words, before 
she could hit upon what seemed to her the 
most felicitous way of saying it. George Sand 
was never a boastful woman, but she often said 
that she could not help being exultant over the 
thought that she never had written a line which 
was too obscure to be understood. 





It is difficult to realize that it is now more 
than ten years since the death of this faithful 
friend. It seems but yesterday since we 
chatted together about everything in which 
either of us felt an interest; and I can never 
altogether shake off the feeling that I shall yet 
go back to France and again share her study 
with her — notwithstanding the lamentable fact 
that I was one of the little group whose 
melancholy duty it was to listen to the drawing 
of her final breath. Lew Vanderpoole. 





PRESERVING CLIPPINGS. 


The methods for filing and indexing news- 
paper clippings, proposed by two able writers 
in your July and August issues, are all very 
well for literary people who have time hanging 
heavily on their hands, but they are far too 
elaborate and too time-consuming for the aver- 


age correspondent or editor. To arrange cards 
in alphabetical order, bearing concise references 
to the clippings, with the date, name of writer, 
name of the newspaper in which the articles 
appeared, and all that, will do, perhaps, for a 
public library, but it will never do for the 
journalist who works ten or twelve hours a 
day, seven or eight of which are during the 
night time. The same objections lie against 
both methods. 

Every editor or correspondent has a particular 
line of subjects upon which he wishes to pre- 
serve clippings. At any rate, if he has n’t he 
ought to have, for the writer who spreads him- 
self in every literary direction is certain to be 
like several reverend and semi-notorious literary 
hacks that are writing for well-nigh innumera- 
ble magazines and newspapers at the present 
time,— pretty thin generally. Let the corre- 
spondent who wishes to live by his worth, and 
not as the afternoon shadow of some greater 
relative, confine himself, — or herself, — to 
reasonably narrow literary limits. Those limits 
will be found to be readily divisible, at the 
most, into three or four general heads. For 
these general subjects, have constructed cover- 


less boxes, nine by eighteen inches in size. 
Into these the ordinary large envelopes will fit. 
The envelopes should be of manilla of the best 
quality. 

When a clipping is to be preserved, put it 
into an envelope just as soon as it is cut from 
the paper, write its general subject across the 
end of the envelope, and file it in the proper 
box. It is the work of but a moment, and for 
all practical purposes the clippings will be 
found to be sufficiently well indexed to be 
readily got at when wanted. If, however, a 
better index is desired, and one has the time, 
the subjects can be entered, either in alpha- 
betical order or not, in a small blank book. 
This is. quickly done, and will so fix the title 
upon the mind, that it can easily be found, first 
in the book and then in the box. Several 
points should be observed: Most clippings are 
to be used by the filer only; time must be 
economized ; clippings ought never to be 
allowed to accumulate; and no plan should be 
adopted on a leisure day that cannot be followed 
on a busy one. It is a very bad way to adopt 
an elaborate scheme, spend an entire day 
getting it inaugurated, and then permit it to 
lapse for want of time to carry it out properly. 

Clippings thus preserved can readily be 
found. They can be cut and pasted into 
“copy,” as they cannot if put into scrap books. 
When the letter is done they can easily be re- 
placed from the reprint. Zugene M. Camp. 
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WHAT MAKES SUCCESSFUL LITERATURE? 


What do people read? Why do people read? 

To answer very generally, my experience 
teaches me that people read everything, abso- 
lutely everything that is published, and that 
they read as much for instruction as for amuse- 
ment. There is not one line printed in any 
book, magazine, or paper in the world, which is 
distributed among one hundred people, that is 
not read. If the contrary is true I have yet to 
receive the proof. That people read as much 
for instruction as for amusement may seem a 
bolder statement to make, but I believe there 
are self-evident facts enough to prove it. I 
think statistics are not necessary to show that 
the following is nearly correct: Out of 100 
per cent. of matter printed and distributed to 
actual readers each year, at least 80 per cent. 
is put out in newspapers, about 12 per cent. in 
magazines and 8 per cent. in books. Simple, 
yet wonderful, and wonderfully instructive 
figures are they not, when you think of them? 
They do not, however, represent the proportion 
of written matter for these three different 
classes of publications. Of matter written 
about 70 per cent. is used by newspapers, 20 
per cent. by books and Io per cent. by maga- 
zines, much of the latter going finally to books. 
Even these latter figures must be wonderfully 
instructive to the ambitious writer if he has 
never before thought of them. Before any 
deductions are drawn from these figures, there is 
one more thing to call tomind: Each newspaper 
is read by five people, each magazine by twenty 
people, and each book by twenty-five people, 
on an average. 

What classes of books, of magazines, and of 
newspapers are most widely read by the people 
to-day? —a very easy question to answer be- 
cause we have pretty accurate statistics, — and 
what is the cause of their being read? —a 


question the answer to which is of the utmost 
importance to the writer. 

A few of the books most generally read in 
the United States to-day, taking those most 
unlike, are H. Rider Haggard’s tales of adven- 
ture, Lew Wallace’s “ Ben-Hur,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and 
Rev. E. P. Roe’s stories. Why are these books 
read? The critics have told you, and they 
certainly ought to know. Perhaps I but sum- 
marize the average of their opinion in the 
following: Haggard is read because he tells 
new stories, blending the marvellous and the 
exciting with a touch of information here and 
there. DeFoe did this and was successful; 
Jules Verne has done the same and has been 
successful. Haggard makes up in excitement 
what he lacks in information. “ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” gives no information. It has a 
moral, to be sure, but it is read because it is 
marvellous and exciting. ‘“ Ben-Hur” is read 
because of these two things, and also because 
it gives information. And why is Roe read? 
It is not the marvellous here — except that it is 
a marvel to most people why he is read —nor 
is it information, nor is it excitement. Mr. 
Roe owes his success to two things. The first 
is his ability to tell a story of every-day life in 
such a manner that the reader immediately 
imagines himself to be the hero, his enemy the 
villain, and his friends and acquaintances the 
other characters. He is, in fact, reading a 
history of his own life, his own trials, his own 
ambitions, love, fear, and hate. The second 
cause of Mr. Roe’s success is his “ Rev.” But 
one man like Roe can be highly successful in a 
generation, and the first in the field is that one, 
while twenty, yes, a hundred men like Haggard, 
Verne, Stevenson, Wallace, or DeFoe might be 
successful if writing at the same time. 
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Of the magazines it is enough to look at 
three, Zhe Century, Harper's, and Scribner's. 
Every one knows that 7he Century has made a 
great hit in its series of war articles. Here 
was historical information and excitement in 
descriptions of battles. “The Life of Lincoln,” 
now running in the same magazine, seems bound 
to rival the war articles in attracting readers. 
Here again is historical information in with 
which are woven the exciting incidents of the 
times. Harper's has relied, I think, a great 
deal upon Howells. Now I do not purpose to 
attempt to dissect this gentleman. He is a 
successful writer, and while it might not be 
well to imitate him, it certainly is well to study 
him, for if one would himself be successful, he 
must study successful things. Howells may 
be regarded as simply a fad, or he may be 
looked upon as a philosopher; whatever he is 
called to-day, I believe his stories will be studied, 
for the information they contain, a hundred 
years from to-day by the man who writes the 
history of these times. Scribner's, 1 think, is 
selling in competition with Zhe Century and 
Harper's, for the same reason that a bag of 
XXX flour sells in competition with a barrel of 
the same brand, because it contains less and 
sells for less. To be brief, each of these maga- 
zines is read because it contains instruction. 

And now for the newspapers! Among those 
of the largest circulation, and at the same time 
those which contain the greatest amount of 
reading matter—as distinguished from adver- 
tisements,— are the Mew York World, the New 
York Sun, the New York Herald, the Chicago 
News, the Boston Globe, and the Boston Herald. 
These papers are successful, first, because they 
contain the fullest and most accurate informa- 
tion of the world’s history from day to day; 
and, second, because they give the most ex- 
citing details of that history. 

Can the reader, as a writer, draw any con- 
clusions from this which may be valuable to 
him? Can he the better tell after he has written 
out an idea whether it is something that any 
large number of people will read? I hope so; 
I think so. 

Judge it by this: Has it about it anything 
of the marvellous? Is it exciting? Does it 
contain new information? If it has none of 





these elements be entirely satisfied if some 
publisher or editor offers you for it the worth 
of the paper on which it is written, he would 
make a bad bargain and you a good one — 
because, as I said before, there is room for 
but one Roe at a time. 

Sometime I shall ask the editors of THE 
WRITER to allow me to write for them a short 
article on “The Moral Responsibilities of the 
Writer and the Publisher,” and I trust that it 
will be read with this present article in mind. 
In that article (if I am allowed to write it) I 
shall attempt to demonstrate that the writer can 
be in his productions much more pure than his 
readers, and still be successful; that he may 
write an exciting story that is neither immoral 
nor dangerous; that he may write an instructive 
article without being dull and stupid; that he 
may write a marvellous story without attacking 
religious prejudice ; how, in fact, if he have the 
genius or the talent, or whatever you may be 
pleased to call it, he may do good, make the 
world wiser and better because of his work, 
and at the same time be successful; and how 
he can do all this to-day, in this wicked, 
ambitious, gain-seeking world, without waiting 
for the dawning light of the millennium. “How 
this caz be done?” Perhaps it will not spoil my 
anticipated article if I say how it zs being done. 
Although many would have you believe it, it is 
not positive proof because a writer is successful 
that he is doing work which has an evil ten- 
dency. It is certain that people are reading 
more and more every year, and, consequently, 
the field of the writer is constantly widening. 
The demand for good articles is so great that 
editors are forced to accept and use much 
matter that is either frothy or dull. If better 
articles were offered they would be taken, and 
good prices would be paid. As the people 
become greater readers they will become read- 
ers of higher-class literature. The emigrant 
wagon of the newspapers makes it possible for 
the Pullman car of the magazine to follow. 
The tendency is certainly in the right direction. 
The profession of the writer is better to-day 
than it has been at any previous time in the 
world’s history; it will be even better twenty 
years from now. 

C. M. Hammond. 
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TOOLS FOR WRITERS. 


The man who sits at his desk to write with- 
out paper, pen, pencil, ink, mucilage, and shears 
within easy reach is almost as foolish as the 
man who might undertake to build a house with 
a jack-knife for his only tool. Writing is a 
trade, and writers who do not avail themselves 
of the best tools obtainable for their purpose, 
must always work at a disadvantage. Few of 
them, —let it be said to their credit, — try to get 
along without paper, and pen, and ink; but many 
of them, as every editor knows from experience 
with his contributors, seem to think that no 
other tools are necessary. For shears and 
mucilage, particularly, some writers seem to 
have an unconquerable aversion. Pinned man- 
uscripts, clumsily fastened together in a way 
that makes almost certain the loss of some of 
the detached bits of paper, are a common cause 
of vigorous comment in editorial offices. Along 
with rolled manuscripts they are the detestation 
of every editor. Women, of course, are the 
worst offenders in this regard. Their trusting 
use of pins for every purpose, from fastening on 
a ribbon or a bit of lace to “doing up” a fifty- 
pound bundle, naturally leads them to pin 
together the palely-written sheets of their 
scented manuscript when they are sending a 
poem to the printer. But strong men,—of the 
kind who are observed by reporters to be “made 
to weep” at railroad accidents,—are often guilty 
of diverting pins from their proper use in the 
place of missing suspender buttons to their im- 
proper use where what the children call “gum- 
stickum ” would be so much more appropriate. 
The old question, “What becomes of all the 
pins?” may be answered in part by saying that 
hundreds of them accompany manuscripts into 
editors’ offices every week ; and it may be added, 
by the way, that editors are unanimous in 
wishing that they did n’t. 

Mucilage is cheap, and there is no prejudice 
against the use of paste and shears, excepting 
in the minds,—so-called,—of the humorous- 
paragraph writers. When you want to fasten two 


bits of paper together, have your shears within 
easy reach, and, after using them, stick the two 
pieces permanently together with the ever- 
present mucilage-brush. By trimming and 
pasting you can make the separate sheets of 
your copy all of the same size, and that 
editors regard as a desideratum. For example, 
if you want to insert ten lines in the middle of 
page 19 of your closely-written manuscript, cut 
the page in two at the place in question, write 
the addition on a new sheet and paste it on 
sheet 19, cutting off the lower portion so as to 
make the sheet of uniform size with the rest. 
Then paste the rest of the original sheet 19 on 
a blank sheet of your copy paper and number 
it “19%,” or “19 A,” marking other inserted 
sheets “19 B,” “19 C,” etc., in case the new 
material covers more than a single page. All 
this is a very simple matter, of course, but it is 
just what every editor wishes every one of his 
contributors would do every time in such a 
case, — and it will save you pins. 

Pencils with red and blue leads, and a bottle 
of red ink are cheap and handy tools that are 
seldom found on writers’ desks. By writing 
with different colors changes, and additions, and 
interlineations in manuscript are made clearer. 
and very often in special kinds of work the use 
of different colors is almost essential in indi- 
cating the different styles of types to be used. 
A blotter of the sort that may be taken up and 
used without laying down the pen, is most con- 
venient, while a large pad of blotting-paper 
lying on the desk is a luxury that no one who 
has ever used it once will afterward willingly do 
without. A box of rubber bands, of assorted 
sizes, saves time and is always a convenience. 
A foot rule with bevelled edges, or one of the 
brass rules described in the May number in the 
“Helpful Hints and Suggestions,” will be con- 
stantly appreciated. Scrap-books, pigeon-hole 
cases, reference books, envelope files, and such 
helps to writers deserve more special mention. 

The object of this article is simply to call 
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attention to the fact that by paying attention to 
trivial things, and supplying themselves with 
the ordinary tools of the trade, writers can make 
their work essentially easier. 
pens, 


Stylographic 
fountain pens, type-writers, manifold 


books, and such inventions are extremely de- 
sirable, of course; but they cost a good deal of 
money, while the few things that have been 


mentioned cost almost nothing but the foresight 
required to keep them on the desk always within 
easy reach when they are wanted for use. It 
seems incredible that writers should ever try to 
work without all these conveniences to lighten 
their labor. If it were not their common habit 
so to do, however, this article would not have 
been written. William H. Hills. 





STATISTICS OF SIGNATURE. 


A friend of mine always used to crowd just 
as much as he could on the last page of every 
letter he wrote, so that at the bottom he might 
have left only just room enough for his name. 
Thus he avoided the use of any complimentary 
phrase that to him was meaningless and to the 
receiver of the letter might mean more or less 
than the writer would wish. I have often seen 
him painfully wrestling with his imagination or 
his memory for ideas or facts enough to make 
ink and paper come out even. Surely his 
method of getting over the difficulty is awkward, 
to say the least. If the ending happened to 
come naturally in the middle of the page, it 
would be better right there to omit the distaste- 
ful phrase than totake your own time and that 
of your reader with needless sentences, added 
merely “to fit.” Custom, however, prescribes 
that all letter-writers shall at the end say some- 
thing polite to their correspondents, even 
though the body of the letter contains the most 
caustic sort of a Scotch blessing. No doubt, 
too, there are shades of meaning in the many 
forms that this politeness assumes. You will 
seldom find a man who always signs his name 
with the same phrase in front of it, there being 
usually an attempt to make the phrase accord, 
at least to some extent, with the nature of the 
rest of the epistle. It would at first seem hard, 
then, to learn from any given body of corres- 
pondence the comparative degrees of popularity 
that these phrases possess, but, curious to try it, 
I examined three hundred of my old letters, a 
hundred and fifty purely business letters and 
an equal number of a general nature from 


friends and acquaintances, none from relatives, 
and all from different persons. Here are the 
statistics :— 

Bust- Miscet- To- 


NESS. LANEOUS. TAL. 
Yours Truly, Co coereses secs cece cecssses 5! 34 85 


Very Truly Yours, ......-- +--+ -++eeeeee 17 12 
Yours Very Truly, 


Very Respectfully, 

an di isen ska ccea ener onaweene 
Yours Respectfully, 

Very Tally, 20. cece cccccccvcccecccceese 
Respectfully, 

Sincerely Yours, 

Yours Sincerely, 

Your Friend, 

Respectfully Yours, 

Very Sincerely Yours, 

Truly Yours, 

Sincerely, 

Yours Faithfully, 

In Haste, 

Hastily, 


eo NNK AND SY KN & WN 


° 


Yours Fraternally, 

Yours Cordially, 

Very Sincerely, 

With Sincere Regards, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Yours Most Respectfully, 
Very Respectfully Yours, 
At Your Service, 

And Oblige, 

Very Truly Always, 
Yours Very Respectfully, 
Yours as Ever, 

Yours Ever, 

Fraternally, 

Fraternally Yours, 

Yours Most Truly, 
Truly, €00., .200cseccccescdccccececsvces 
Most Truly, 

Most Truly Yours, 
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es 
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One notable feature of this table is the 
scarcity of the signatures so well-nigh universal 
a century ago, such as “ Your Obedient Ser- 
vant,” of which I found but two instances in 
three hundred letters. “Your Humble Servant” 
seems to have departed, this life. Can this be 
due to the distaste Americans have for even the 
semblance of servility ? 

“Yours Truly,” trite, commonplace, as 
devoid of meaning as two words can be, yet 
holds the lead in favor, to an extent not to be 
wondered at in business letters, but something 
surprising in letters of friendship, where an 
expression of feeling is not out of place. “ Very 
Respectfully” and “Yours Respectfully” are 
suitable when the person to receive the letter 
is much older than the sender, or by reason of 
his position deserves some marked expression 
of deference, but the phrases are too often used 
without regard to their significance. There is 
a'so a common habit of shortening the word 
“ Respectfully ” into “ Resp.,” or even “Res.,” 
though it would seem that if a man deserves 
respect, dignity would call for something more 
than a bob-tailed fashion of giving it. 

As might be imagined, “ Yours Cordially” 
is a favorite phrase with clergymen, a phrase 
not to be ridiculed, yet when used in a business 
letter, as I remember seeing it used, savoring 
somewhat of ostentation. By the way, the 


custom is growing among clergymen of putting 
“ Rev.” in brackets before the name in signing 
a letter, thus: “[Rev.] John Jackson.” A very 
helpful custom it is, too, when the correspond- 
ents are strangers. The same principle is well 
applied by the woman who signs her surname, 
with her own Christian name (not that of her 
husband, if she has any,) and, as the case may 
be, puts “ Mrs.” or “Miss” before it in brackets. 
Thus awkward complications are often avoided. 

“Yours, etc,” seems a half-hearted, lazy sort 
of signature ; a zig-zag line would mean as much 
and be easier to make. It has not even the 
slight merit of “In Haste” or “ Hastily,” which 
at least serve as an apology for bad writing. 
As far as simplicity goes, “ Yours” is infinitely 
preferable, and, indeed, is the best way to say 
something without meaning anything,— best 
because the shorter the useless formula, the 
better. Yet perhaps these and all the rest of 
the phrases cited convey impressions to other 
minds different from those they give me. Did 
you ever chance to try to prove philosophically, 
or mathematically, or in any other way, that any 
given word means exactly the same thing to 
anybody else that it means to you? Try it, 
and then you will, with me, cease to prescribe 
how others shall sign themselves, and be con- 
tent with following your own fancy. 

Robert Luce. 





> 


HINTS TO NEWSPAPER WRITERS. 


Much more depends on proper paragraphing 
to make an article attractive than on any other 
trick of the trade in preparing literary matter 
for market. It is scarcely less important than 
having something to say. Indeed, there are 
some writers whose skill in setting off their 
wares has enabled them for a long time to do 
business with a very limited stock of ideas. In 
the end, however, thoughts count. They are 
the indispensable currency of literature, but 
become currency only when fitly arranged in 
paragraphs. There is considerable bullion in 
some men’s minds that never gets into currency 
because of their lack of skill in putting it in 
proper shape. 


Thoughtful people who have had no experi- 
ence in writing for the press are most likely to 
make this mistake. In an experience of many 
years in newspaper work I have found para- 
graphing the articles of new contributors the 
most difficult part of an editor’s work. The 
intelligent compositor will often correct errors 
of spelling, but wrongly arranged sentences and 
paragraphs disjointed, or rather never unjointed, 
baffle his skill. Some of what prove really 
valuable communications run through several 
pages witltout even a break. Unusual clearness 
of thought is needed in ‘such communications 
to redeem them from the charge of being over 
heavy. The habit has much the same effect as 
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garrulity, which in conversation soon becomes 
a bore. It is in writing apt to be associated 
with absorption in one idea, which is generally 
tiresome. 

This is very possibly the cause of the attrac- 
tiveness of articles divided into short para- 
graphs. Itis a trick of the types to indicate 
that there are a succession of new ideas, or, at 
least, new phases of the one already introduced. 
In looking down a page thus cut up into 
paragraphs we almost instinctively anticipate 
greater pleasure than from one in nearly solid 
columns. It is all the more attractive to most 
people if the paragraphs appear to be by differ- 
ent characters in the form of a conversation. 
We naturally expect a man to be at his best 
when talking with some one. Men who think 
best alone are exceptional. This is one of the 
tricks of Shakespeare and other dramatists. 
By introducing various personages they give the 
greater variety to their thoughts, though one 
mind creates all. 

The habit of paragraphing long continued has 
an excellent reaction upon character. It 
induces what is called a philosophical method 
of thinking, the habit of taking a subject up and 
viewing it in as many different phases as possi- 
ble. It is thus that some very ordinary news- 
paper men after long experience come to be 
regarded as philosophers. A man who talks, 
except in conversation, does not have this 
advantage. His discourse has to be a steady 
stream from beginning to end. The preacher 
rather bunglingly imitates the written paragraph 
with his announcement of “ firstly,” “secondly,” 
and so on up to the welcome “finally and last 
word.” Some other public speakers indicate 
the change of subject where a paragraph would 
be in order by alternately resting their weight 
first on one foot and then on the other. 

It is easily possible to overdo paragraphing. 
The more experienced writers are especially 
liable to this sin, mainly because they imagine 
that it adds to the effectiveness of their com- 
positions. Certainly it does attract attention 
for atime. The trick of the types deceives us 
into the belief that in the multitude, of para- 
graphs a multitude of subjects, or new views of 
subjects, will be brought out. We turn to this 
kind of writing against space,— with the space 


coming out a good deal ahead,— with lively 
interest; but it turns to speedy disgust when 
we find the lines even more empty of ideas than 
of letters. Paragraphing every sentence gives 
the thought, where there is any, much such a 
jerky motion as a rider would get on a horse 
afflicted with springhalt, or stringhalt, as it is 
often called. The proper use of a paragraph is 
to make thought go forward. The springhalt 
style simply makes it bob up and down and go 
forward very slowly. No reasonable being can 
long write rational thought in this manner 
without danger of losing what reasoning faculties 
he had. This jerky style of making paragraphs 
of every sentence we have borrowed from the 
French. Perhaps it may be in that people one 
of the fearful results of a too exclusive diet on 
frogs’ hind legs. It has certainly increased in 
this country much in the same proportion that 
eating frogs has become fashionable. 

One reason why moderately short paragraphs 
and short sentences are most attractive is 
because they are the natural expressions of a 
mind thoroughly aroused. A short paragraph 
and a short sentence hit hardest,—just as it is 
said by pugilists, that the smaller a man’s fists 
are, and the freer from flesh, the harder the 
blow he can strike. Too much bulk makes a 
sort of cushion to weaken the force of the most 
powerful blow. 

It is rather singular how strong the popular 
interest is in slugging matches in literature as 
well as in pugilism. Anew newspaper is voted 
no good unless it will fight, and fight so as to 
draw blood, too. More newspapers have failed 
from unoffensiveness than from any other one 
cause. There is a trick of the types known and 
used by all newspaper men to show the public 
when a fight is on; that is, setting up some para- 
graph “ solid” from some other paper and follow- 
ing it with “leaded” editorial comment. Nine 
readers out of ten will begin by turning to the 
article having this sign of a pugilistic encounter 
in types, especially if the editor has heretofore 
won a good reputation as a hard hitter. 

There is good reason for this in the fact that 
a man thoroughly mad is generally more entire- 
ly aroused than at any other time. Hence ina 
literary pugilistic encounter he is apt, if ever, 
to do his level best. It is somewhat singular 
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what popular interest always centers about a 
man engaged in a fight. Even so dull and 
prosaic an individual as John L. Sullivan is in 
his ordinary moods becomes a veritable hero 
then, the observed of all observers. Hundreds 
and even thousands gather around him, espec- 
ially if he announces his intention of fighting to 
a finish. All the newspapers report the en- 
counter to its minutest detail, recording every 
action of each participant, and describing how 
each looked while the contest was waging. 

A newspaper, itself engaged in a fight, be- 
comes by that fact an object of greater interest 
to the general public. It is this which makes 
newspapers brave the perils of libel suits, which 
even when they draw blood are no worse than 
what the trained pugilist expects to suffer. As 
for personal attacks on the editor, no one should 
know better than he that his paper can have no 
better advertisement. Everybody next day or 
next week, as the case may be, will demand to 
know how the editor is feeling. In the early 
days of the Mew York Herald the announce- 
ment that “ we were cowhided again yesterday,” 
was not an unfrequent advertisement by which 
its enterprising editor, publisher, and proprietor, 
all in one, sought to, and did, increase its popu- 
larity. We have learned later that a verbal 
encounter, if sufficiently lively, awakens nearly, 
or quite, as great an interest, besides being far 
more comfortable. The writer of this edited 
during the war a radical Republican newspaper 
in a Northern city. Whenever subjects for 
comment seemed scarce he was accustomed to 
turn to one of the most venemous copperhead 
sheets for something to set his brain to 
working. 

Next to brief paragraphing and controversy 
the best way to attract attention to printed 
communications is by introducing poetry into 
them. I mean, of course, selected poetry. It 
is wonderful how a scrap of good poetry in an 
otherwise dull subject will enliven it. There 
is a taking look about it in the types, — undéubt- 
edly the result of long association of good 
poetry with good reading. Most men and all 
women like choice bits of poetry, and it is a 
great thing for an editor if he can mix up his 
prosy editorial with some bit of poetry that will 
induce the reader to cut both out and paste 


them in the scrap book together. I have not 
put any poetry into this essay, mainly because 
it is so brimful of truth that there is not any 
room, and also, perhaps, because there unfor- 
tunately is not any poetry exactly suited to this 
subject; but I can remember that as editor, 
and since as a reader of many newspapers, I 
have always had a prepossession in favor of 
communications the writers of which showed 
the sense to introduce some poetry into them. 

This, however, does not apply to original 
manuscript poetry. The presumption based 
on a long newspaper experience is always and 
strongly against that. Doubtless thousands of 
fugitive poems of more or less value die yearly, 
simply because editors prejudge them and throw 
them away without reading. No other news- 
paper or magazine manuscript fares so hardly 
as this. With no experience whatever in 
writing poetry I am therefore none the less 
ready to proffer advice to those thus afflicted. 
The best suggestion I can make is that instead 
of offering their poetry by itself they write a 
short story or a lively essay and incorporate 
their poetry in that, never letting on, of course, 
that the poetry is original. In this shape the 
poetry will be a help to float the story or essay 
into print, and very possibly the author may 
gain all the greater credit for his or her per- 
formance by letting it always be supposed that 
the poetry was selected and not original. Or it 
may even be that the original poetry thus made 
conspicuous by surrounding prose will attract 
so much attention that its author will be 
accused of plagiarizing it. 

This suggestion is of greatest value to story 
and sketch writers who have doubt about the 
acceptance of their contributions. If acted on 
it may save many contributors to daily and 
weekly newspapers from being advised to for- 
ward their too crude productions to the A ¢/antic 
Monthly. This was a method adopted over 
twenty years ago when I received something 
too heavy or too long to publish. Very likely 
the editor of that and those of many other popular 
magazines when they see this will conclude 
that the idea has long ago been generally taken 
up by newspaper men as the best means of 
getting rid of too voluminous and tiresome 
contributors. Wm. $F. Fowler. 
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MURRAY’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


The new English dictionary is certainly (as 
far as it has gone ) a marvel of patient industry 
and unequalled erudition in English lexicogra- 
phy and philology. The second part of the 
work has been carefully, though not extensively, 
reviewed by Professor Garnett, in the Decem- 
ber number of the American Philological Four- 
nai, and the literature of all three parts has been 
treated by a most brilliant writer in the Church 
Review ( American ) for May. 

It is my purpose to present a plain and very 
brief notice of the actual contents of part three. 
This part deals with the letter B, from Batter 
to Bozzom, and contains (according to compu- 
tation given in the preface) 8765 words. Add 
about 3,000 words in the same letter computed 
by myself and we have 11,765 words in B, to 
Boz. Webster’s unabridged contains, under B, 
6,750, and Stormonth’s 4,080. Of the 8,765 
words in B, 5,323 are main words, 1,873 com- 
pound, and 1,569 are subordinate words. Of 
the 5,323 main words, 3,802 are in current use, 
1,379 are obsolete, and 142 are imperfectly nat- 
uralized. It is stated in the preface that it is 
characteristic of the letter B that it contains a 
very small proportion of Latin and Greek 
words; by actual count the main words of such 
origin are only 220 out of 5,323, and the com- 
pound and subordinate words are about 1,100, 
making 1,320, so that of all English words in B, 
about 75 per cent. are Teutonic. This is the 
most difficult letter to deal with in the whole 
alphabet. 

The etymology of this part presents more dif- 
ficulties than either of the others. Indeed, 
there are problems which are still unsolved, not- 
withstanding the fact that fresh and _inde- 
pendent invéstigations have been made by the 
best of living philologists. Many of these 
words are without apparent lineage, and seem 
to be spontaneous creations of the language it- 
self. This part of the dictionary has impressed 


philologists more and more with the fact that 
the creative period of language is by no means 
arrested. Sanscrit, and Greek, and Latin are 
crystalized forms which afford splendid speci- 
mens of immutable structure, but it is in the 
living language, where words are created as 
they are needed, that we have the opportunity 
of witnessing the phenomena of perennial 
growth. Obsolete words are attestations to 
the growth of language; words only become 
obsolete when they have served the purpose of 
begetting descendants better adapted to the 
needs of the times. We ought to be grateful to 
this great Thesaurus of words that it retains 
these dead words as links of connection with 
their more favored ancestry, and at the same 
time furnishes us with elements for word mak- 
ing from unwritten dialects and even from slang 
and colloquialisms. It does not forget that 
every word, however fragmentary or impulsive, 
is an effort to express some human thought or 
emotion, however imperfectly. 

It may perhaps give us the best idea of the 
value and at the same time the exhaustiveness 
of this masterpiece of philological work, to 
select a word or two as specimens. It is diffi- 
cult to choose from such treasures of richness. 
I choose as a first word “ Bishop.” This word 
occupies about two and two-thirds columns of 
the dictionary, each column containing about 
763 words, so that the whole contains about 
2,427 words. This word has sixty-five different 
Teutonic forms, to which are to be added Rom- 
anic and other forms. The Greek and Latin 
originals are episkopos and episcopus, over- 
looker, overseer, used among the Greeks and 
Romans as a title of civil officers. With the 
rise of Christianity it passed into Teutonic, 
Slavonic, and Celtic forms. The scriptural 
meaning seems to be that of superintendent or 
overseer in the Christian church. In the ver- 
sions it is applied to certain officers in early 





Christian churches, either as a descriptive term 
or as their actual title. In Wycliff, the Rhem- 
ish, and Renoid versions, it is so rendered, but 
from Tyndal it is rendered “overseer.” Some- 
times it is applied, by those who do not recog- 
nize the Episcopal order, to their pastor, but 
only as a descriptive term, or as identifying his 
office with that of the New Testament bishop. 
“Bishop” is also used as a verb, 7. ¢., “bisco- 
pian,” to exercise the office of the biscop or 
bishop. The first use of the verb was in Thorp, 
tooo, then in Latimer, Milton, Fuller. The 
Daily Telegraph of 1865 uses the word in the 
sense of supplying with bishops. “Italy would 
be well bishoped if her episcopacy did not ex- 
ceed fifty-nine.” 
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I will add one more word — “Book.” This 
word occupies six and one-quarter columns, or 
about 4,687 words. There are thirty Teutonic 
forms of the word. The original meaning was 
writing tablet, leaf, or sheet. It is thought to be 
etymologically connected with the name of the 
beech tree. Ruskin said: “A Book is essentially 
not a talked thing but a written thing, and writ- 
ten not with a view of publication, but of per- 
manence.” Green said: “England became the 
people of a Book and that Book was the Bible.” 
J. A. H. Murray said, in his thirteenth address 
before the Philological Society in 1884: “I 
do not know what a book is. Was Shakspeare 
the author of one book, or forty-four books ?” 

C. K. Nelson. 





LITERARY EXPERIENCES OF A DOCTOR. 


My first really funny literary experience was 
in that Garden of Eternal Spring, Guatemala. 
In alittle paper there, appeared an editorial on 
the Siamese Twins, the editor marvelling how 
people could be gulled “ by so palpable a decep- 
tion,” and making some prodigiously unphysio- 
logical statements and further remarks that my 
North American naturalization papers could not 
let pass in silence. I exercised the “ United 
States prerogative” of rushing into print, and 
in my most eloquent Spanish wrote a learned 
dissertation on the late-lamented Messrs. Chang 
and Eng. Ina few days the proofs were sent 
me. Inthe next issue of the paper (delayed two 
weeks because of the illness of the compositor’s 
maiden aunt) my essay appeared, followed a few 
hours later by the editor and proprietor with a 
bill for $19, and an explanation that “ owing to 
the extraordinarily interesting manner and 
elegant language in which the sketch was 
written,” he had charged me but one-half the 
usual rates. That was kind, no doubt; but 
despite the eight years that should have made 
me wiser since then, I have never been able to 
understand why I should pay for printing an 


article which did not even bear my name. 
Another experience is more difficult to tell, 
for reasons that concern nobody but the parties 


interested. I was “permitted” to furnish a 
certain wealthy paper with the same class of 
matter that I was regularly selling to other 
papers for from eight to ten dollars a column. 
The other papers sent me their checks monthly 
or whenever I requested a remittance; but the 
paper first referred to remained eloquently 
silent. In about a year the gratuitous work, 
stolen from my “beauty sleep,” grew rather 
monotonous, and I modestly suggested that 
whatever was worth printing was worth pay, 
and it would be unjust to those who allowed me 
to call myself a colleague to wait any longer for 
compensation. The gentleman astounded me 
with the information that he thought I had been 
“writing for the sake of practice,” but that he 
“would see about it.” He evidently did, for 
ever thereafter my contributions were not even 
“respectfully ” declined, but incontinently filed 
in the rapacious waste-basket, and my requests 
for return of copy were ignored. 

When I made the request to be paid for my 
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work, I was foolish enough to suggest that a 
special department conducted in a certain man- 
ner could be made very advantageous to the 
paper; so it was deemed by my friend, too, for 
the department was at once opened, in exactly 
the manner I had proposed, and another gentle- 
man placed in charge thereof. This was the 
only member of the press of the United States 
that ever treated me badly. 

I once wrote a little tale in half an hour and 
would then have been glad to sell it for five 
dollars. I peddled it to nearly every paper in 
the United States and Canada, without avail. 
When about to cremate the story, a new paper 
appeared. I offered my sketch and had the 
pleasure of correcting the proofs two days later, 
conscious that the following week would bring 
me $36, the plates, and the copyright of my 
sketch. As long as the paper existed I was 
one of its most favored contributors. And now 
an odd matter in connection with that sketch. 
The editor thought it worth covering by special 
copyright. Two hundred and thirty papers 
considered the sketch good enough to risk 
violating the copyright, and, among the two 
hundred and thirty, one hundred and eighty-six 
had declined the story in the two preceding 
years. Explain this? Like Faust :— 


“Da steh’ ich nun, ich armer Thor 
Und bin so klug als wie zuvor.”’ 


(My Goethe is not at hand.) 
It may interest other professional men to 
know why I, a physician, should take the time 
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necessary for writing. One reason is that I 
enjoy its humorous aspects; it affords relief 
from the sadness, misery, and woes with which 
life is so replete. Now, understand me, I am 
not one of those “ Medicos ” who frighten their 
patients to death, but in endeavoring to per- 
suade them that they are “not so badly off 
after all,” and generally convincing them that I 
am right, 1 wear out my hopefulness and then 
must seek relief in banging on the type-writer, 
which, as it ticks and clicks out in the stilly 
night and disturbs the whole household, leads 
me to think of the funny aspects of life and 
piles up for me a stock of gladness to use on 
the following day. 

When do I write? Whenever I should not; 
immediately after my six o’clock dinner is my 
favorite time, for then I am in good humor; 
late at night, when all is quiet, I often steal 
hours from my rest, and when ulcers and 
broken bones have worn me out, or serious 
cases have tired the medical part of my brain 
so that I cannot rest, I seek change of occupa- 
tion in writing. 

The hope that I cherish is, that the urn 
which will hold my ashes shall have scratched 
upon it: “Whenever he wrote he endeavored 
to inculcate some physiological fact, the pub- 
lication of which was intended to make at least 
one reader healthier, and consequently happier 
and more just to his fellow-man.” Note it 
well, though, I am in no hurry at all about 
that urn. Ferd C. Valentine, M. D. 





THE TYPE-WRITER AS AN AID TO FLUENT COMPOSITION. 


There is much to be said in favor of the 
type-writer as an aid to fluent composition. 
There is with most writers a nervous strain, 
consequent upon the inability of the hand to 
keep pace with the rapidly-flowing thoughts, 
which is far more wearing than the mere 
fatigue of the muscles of the hand and the 
arm. 

Until one has been emancipated from the 


slavery of this ineffectual striving to make the 
slow medium of written words adequate to 
the transmission of swiftly accumulating ideas, 
by means of dictation to an amanuensis, or by 
the use of the comprehensive shorthand char- 
acters, he can never realize how his Pegasus 
suffers in being hitched to a plough. 
Amanuenses, however, are expensive and 
often uncongenial and disturbing, and the mas- 
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tery of shorthand, which is difficult, after all only 
half accomplishes the desired end, for the notes 
must be expanded, and written, and, if one cares 
for literary form, often corrected and rewritten. 

The type-writer comes to our aid not only 
with its marvellous speed, but it presents 
thoughts clearly and ready for use. My ex- 
perience in the use of the machine has been, 
during four years, in all respects satisfactory 
and beneficial. Going upon the principle that 
the best way to learn to use a type-writer was 
to use one, I procured a machine and began at 
once to copy a heavy manuscript. 

Having been trained in piano practice | 
commenced playing upon the little lettered keys 
of the fascinating machine with the same 
method by which I had acquired the rapid 
reading of music. 

I went slowly, keeping up a regular stroke, 
firmly resolved to go no faster where it was 
easy than where it was difficult. 

Every letter, the presser bar and the upper 
case disk, received the same measured pressure, 
and the result is a facility in the rapid use of 
the machine which I am told is rather excep- 
tional. I soon began “doing” my newspaper 
and business correspondence upon it, and found 
it only necessary to seat myself before the 
machine to feel my thoughts flowing easily, 
called forth and led on by the monotonous and 
isolating click of the rapidly-forming words. 
The noise conduces to complete separation 
from diverting causes, and allows a desirable 
concentration of mind upon the subject. The 
technique has become entirely mechanical, and 
I often sit for hours merrily “tacking” away at 
the letters which are scarcely seen, so absorbed 
am I in the rapid succession of ideas which are 
put by its means into legible characters almost 
as rapidly as they are conceived. 

Moreover, it is healthful exercise. The cold, 
cramped fingers which come after continued 
work with a pen, the aching arms, — for I used 
to find my left side nearly as lame as the work- 
ing muscles,—the nervous impatience felt 
when you are always behind your thoughts and 
conscious that many are lost or malformed by 
catching when almost escaped, have given way 
to warm hands which never feel tired. The 
brain remains clear because pleasantly confi- 


dent that the elusive thought crystallizations 
can be secured and perpetuated, and (is it too 
physiological to be mentioned?) the active and 
regular exercise of the arms and chest muscles 
has cured the dyspepsia which used to torment 
me, so that after a good two hours’ bout at the 
machine I am hungry as a bear, and quite ready 
to enjoy the plate of fruit or light cakes which 
my faithful maid sets beside me, often without 
my knowledge that any one has entered the 
room. 

My method in composition, which I enjoy 
and find practical, is to sit down and plunge at 
once into my theme, seizing the thoughts as 
they come, without regard to their order or 
sequence, and it does not take long to fasten 
upon paper all I know or think upon a given 
subject. I then take the copy, rearrange the 
paragraphs, correct, interpolate, or dash out 
unessentials, and, numbering my clean sheets, 
proceed to copy the article, sending it perfect, 
or practically so, to the editor. 

But, friend, if you decide to use a type-writer, 
learn paragraphing and punctuation, lest you 
lose by the repellant effect of a solid page, un- 
punctuated and carelessly capitalized, the ad- 
vantage which indisputably exists in meeting 
the editor with your plainly-written, impersonal 
manuscript. I am sure he is more apt to 
approve one which has not made him trouble in 
reading. This between you and me, believing 
he is human. At all events, you will know 
better yourself how a thing will look in print, 
and enable the editor to decide quickly whether 
it is matter which he wants. 

The type-writer as an office assistant fills an 
honorable position, but I believe has not reached 
its best estate until it serves to ease the tired 
author of his useless burden of hand writing, 
enabling him to transmit his thoughts to paper 
in their natural and, consequently, best form, 
without fatigue. 

It does not tire the brain to think, it does 
not tire the muscles of the hands and arms to 
be used long and actively when the mind is free 
from nervous irritation over obstacles. 

The type-writer permits easy, pleasant, and, 
therefore, successful literary work. May its 
use increase ! 

Florine Thayer McCray. 








THe Writer, 
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Any subscriber wishing to help along the 
enterprise will confer a favor by asking his 
newsdealer if he keeps THE WRITER, and, if 
he does not keep it, by advising him to put 
it on sale. : 


The American News Company, of New York, 
and’ the New England News Company, of 
Boston, are wholesale agents for THE WRITER. 
It may be ordered from any newsdealer, or 
directly, by mail, from the publishers. 


That dictionary makers are no respecters of 
persons, or papers, either, but believe good 
English is good English wherever it is found, 
is strikingly illustrated in the latest edition of 
Webster’s unabridged, where, under “ Around,” 
the Mew York Police Gazette is cited as 
authority. 
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QUERIES. 


(Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


Questions on 


(1.) Although THE WRriTER has already 
covered sontilionhle ground, I have looked in 
vain for an exposition of the style in vogue in 
some newspaper offices of paying their report- 
ers. Take my own case, for instance. I was 
engaged to represent a section of country, 
with the agreement in writing that I was to 
receive five dollars a column for all matter 
used. After a time I sent in my slips, amount- 
ing to eleven columns, and in return received 
an order for $22.50. I am told that others 
working on the same paper have been treated 
likewise. I should like to ask if this is a cus- 
tom peculiar to this office, or if it is a common 
one. 


(2.) I should also like to see treated the 
question of pay for space and for regular or 
especial work on the average papers in the 
large cities. v. 

[(1.) The dishonest habit of paying cor- 
respondents only a part of what is rightly due 
them is confined to only a few American news 
papers. Generally a correspondent’s slips are 
accurately measured, the headlines being omit- 
ted, and a check is sent to him for the full 
amount due at rates agreed upon. Dishonest 
newspapers should be treated as dishonest men 
should be treated generally. “V.” apparently 
has a just claim for $32.50 against his paper. 
He should enforce his claim, by a process of 
law if necessary. By so doing he will not only 
be likely to get justice himself but he will help 
to force the few dishonest newspaper publish- 
ers into unwilling honesty. That can never 
be done so long as correspondents, through 
fear of losing their positions, or for other rea- 
sons, submit to imposition. (2.) The average 
rate of pay for newspaper articles is $5 or $6 
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a column of two thousand words. A few pa- 
pers pay more and many less.—w. H. H.] 


Does the editor or the author set the price of 
paid stories? I write little stories for small 
papers. The editors always thank me, print 
the stories, and ask for more. Will they offer 
to pay me when my stories are worth it, if I 
don’t speak about any pay? A. A. B. 

[Custom varies. Some publications pay for 
everything they use, others pay for nothing. A 
writer who wants pay should ask for it. Well- 
known writers may make their own terms. 
Others would better ask to be paid “at your 
regular rates.” —w. H. H.] 


(1.) What papers have model locals ? 

(2.) Why write only on one side of the paper? 

(3.) Should there be a margin left ? 

(4.) Is it advisable to use a lead pencil in 
writing short articles for the press, where one 
writes better than with a pen? Novice. 

[ (1.) Among others the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican for a daily, the Milford (Mass.) 
Gazette for a weekly. (2.) Because it is often 
necessary to cut copy into short “takes” to be 
given to different compositors. If it is written 
on both sides one compositor must set all that 
is written on one sheet. (3.) Plenty of space 
between and around the lines is always appre- 
ciated by editors. (4.) Probably half of the 
newspaper copy of the country is written with 
lead pencils.—w. H. H.]} 


Is Graham’s system of shorthand a good one 
for reporting ? W. L. C. 
[Graham’s, Munson’s, Benn Pitman’s, and 
Isaac Pitman’s systems are the ones most used 
in practical reporting in America. Each has 
merits and defects of its own. Graham’s sys- 
tem is commonly said to be easy to write and 
hard to read. Its brief signs make it easy for 
the expert writer to follow a rapid speaker, but 
they are not always rapidly deciphered.—w.H.H. ] 
What is the best paper to take from Wash- 
ington, D. C., for news,—literary, social and 
political ? EL. B. 
[Tastes differ. Probably either the Wash- 
ington Star, the Washington Critic, or the 
National Republican would give satisfaction. } 
If a writer’s verse or prose is published in 


various periodicals and paid for, and he after- 
ward wishes to reproduce the matter in book 





form, has he a right to use those articles 
printed in uncopyrighted issues? Must he buy 
permission from those who issued them in 
copyrighted periodicals? Or must he expressly 
reserve the right to himself when offering them 
for publication ? J. H. E. W. 


[Either the author or anybody else may re- 
print anything that is published without copy- 
right. Verses or prose articles published in 
copyrighted periodicals may not legally be 
reprinted without permission. Publishers gen- 
erally would object to having an author reserve 
the right of reprinting matter offered them for 
sale. Generally, however, magazine publishers 
would allow an author to reprint verses or 
short articles in book form, at his request. By 
common custom newspapers are allowed to re- 
print copyrighted magazine verses and extracts 
from copyrighted magazine articles without 
objection, so long as credit is given. The 
publishers of Lippincott’s Magazine, however, 
expressly stipulate that not more than one- 
third of any prose article shall be reprinted 
without special permission.—w. H. H. | 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue Srory or Assyria. From the Rise of the Empire to the 
Fall of Nineveh. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. 450 pp. $1.50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 

The publishers announce that the series of 
which this is one volume is “intended to pre- 
sent to the young stories of the nations that 
have attained prominence in history.” If boys 
and girls are meant by “the young,” it is ver 
doubtful if this volume at least will accempliah 
its mission, for it lacks that subtle quality of 
style which attracts and holds the juvenile 
attention. To students of the college age, how- 
ever, and to older lovers of historical reading, 
the book will be of interest and help, for it puts 
in entertaining shape a great deal of ancient 
history that in point of discovery is very 
modern and hitherto has been hid in the reports 
or monographs of abstruse scholars. R. L. 
Tue Feperat Constitution. An Essay. By John F. 


Baker, LL. B. 126 pp. $1.00. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1887. 


Let the reader note that this is an “essay,” 
not a history, or otherwise the thought that this 
would be a very timely moment for a history of 
the origin of our constitution might lead him to 
disappointment. Yet perhaps just as timely is 
this review of the causes that led to the consti- 
tutional convention, its work, and the results. 
The clear analysis of the chief feature of the 
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wonderful document will make the book useful 
to the student of constitutional history. Not 
the least valuable feature is the mass of refer- 
ences to decisions, making it easy to look up 
the judicial interpretations the various articles 
and sections have received. R. L. 
THe MARGIN OF Profits. How it is now Divided: What 
Part of the Present Hours of Labor can now be Spared. By 


Edward Atkinson. 123 pp. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 


Intelligence of observation and lucidity of 
expression are making Mr. Atkinson one of the 
most effective writers on economics. Then, 
too, he has a capital way of enforcing his ideas 
with statistics that come straight home to the 
reader, and he uses skilfully the graphic method 
of arranging them. In the present instance he 
has brought together his address delivered last 
May before the Central Labor Lyceum of 
Boston, E. M. Chamberlain’s reply, and his 
own rejoinder. The real text was the eight- 
hour movement, facts as to the margin of profits 
being brought in only to throw light on the 
main point at issue. The book is worthy the 
attention of every student of the labor question. 

R. L. 

A Practicat Ruetoric, for Instruction in English Compo- 
sition in Colleges and Intermediate Schools. By J. Scott 
Clarke, A. M. 38: pp. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Examination of the catalogues of twenty 
leading American colleges has revealed the fact 
that there are in use at least fifteen different 
works on rhetoric, and in some instances the 
names of the text-books were not given. He 
who should explain the cause for such variety 
in choice would probably come near the truth 
if he changed the Latin maxim, “ Zot homines, 
tot mentes,” into “ As many teachers, so many 
methods of instruction.” The professor natu- 
rally picks out the rhetoric that best suits his 
idea of teaching the science. If his pet method 
is that of emphasizing corrections in themes 
and compositions by references to appropriate 
paragraphs in the text-book, he will find this 
work of Professor Clarke’s admirably adapted 
to his wants. The great trouble with that 
method of instruction is that a student in the 
course of writing only two or three dozen ex- 
ercises will commit not a tithe, nor a tithe of a 
tithe, of the possible errors. On the other hand, 
he is not likely ever again to commit the errors 
to which his attention is drawn, and so what he 
learns, he learns thoroughly, —a somewhat rare 
thing under prevailing educational methods. If 
the colleges gave to the study of rhetoric — 
thing like the time they should give, it would 
be hard to find a better text-book than this, for 
it is comprehensive, thorough and well-arranged. 
Its rules are illustrated by many practical ex- 
amples, and its exercises are exhaustive enough 
to satisfy any teacher. For home study and 
also as a work of reference for settling the 
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knotty points that keep coming up in every-day 
writing, the book will be found very serviceable. 
g <. 
How to Travet. By Thomas W. Knox. Revised Edition. 
256 pp. $1. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The results of twenty years’ experience in 
travel in all parts of the world are admirably 
given in this compact little pocket volume. 
Probably no one is better qualified than Colonel 
Knox to give advice to travellers, and the hints 
and suggestions that his book contains make it 
literally invaluable to any one who means to 
undertake a journey. W. H. H. 


BeecHerR Memoria, Contemporaneous Tributes to the Mem- 
ory of Henry Ward Beecher. Compiled and Edited by 
Edward W. Bok. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Privately Printed. 1887. 
Mr. Bok’s handsome volume will be interest- 
ing to every admirer of Mr. Beecher. Tributes 
to the dead preacher by men and women of 
such varied talent as Dr. Holmes, General Sher- 
man, Mr. Gladstone, John G. Whittier, Edwin 
Booth, Robert Collyer, John Sherman, W. H. H. 
Murray, Dr. Talmage, George William Curtis, 
Julia Ward Howe, President Cleveland, Colonel 
Ingersoll, Professor Swing, Emma Abbott, Lucy 
Larcom, George W. Chiids, Dion Boucicault, 
Alexander Graham Bell, David Dudley Field, 
Dr. McGlynn, Henry George, Anthony Com- 
stock, John T. Raymond, Dr. Bartol, and Bill 
Nye, among many others, make a remarkable 
collection, which is especially interesting as 
showing the many-sidedness of Mr. Beecher’s 
genius. W. H. H. 
> 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe WriTER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a usefub 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 





In measuring ordinary type-writer copy it 
will be found useful to remember that it 
averages almost exactly twelve words to the 
line. L. 

When you buy a sheet of stamps tear off the 
outside strip, with the blank margin attached, 
and use first the other stamps in the sheet. 
Then whenever you want to enclose in a letter 
a stamp for reply, you can use one of those in 
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the outside strip, attaching it to the paper by 
moistening the gummed margin, and without 
wetting the stamp itself. W. H. H. 


People who will not take the trouble to write 
the letters “n” and “u” plainly may help 
compositors and insure cleaner proofs if they 
will acquire the habit of underscoring each “u” 
in their copy. Readers of the manuscript to 
whom the custom is novel, will quickly appre- 
hend the meaning of the mark, and all will find 
its use a great convenience. Some writers 
attain the same end by putting a little scroll- 
like mark above the “u,” but the other plan 
seems better. W. H. H. 

a 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[A reference list of articles, interesting ‘to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. ] 

Mrs. EstHer Tayitor Hovsn. Frances E. Willard. 
Union Signal (Chicago) for April 28. 

Tue Cuicaco Dairy Press. Walter Wellman. 
hill (Mass.) Gazette for June 2. 

FRONTIER JOURNALISM IN CoLoRADO. S?#. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. Reprinted in Rochester Post-E xpress for August 13. 

Lonpon AvutTuors. Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Herald for August 15. 

AmMERICA’s First PRINTER. 
14. 

SouTHERN Dvg.uinG Epirors. 
gust 14. 

JourNALIST PLaywriGuts. San Francisco Chronicle for 
August 7. 

Hew AINSLIE. 
for August 10. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN JOURNALS. 
for August. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN PAPERS IN Paris. 
Philadelphia Times for August 7. 

Cuaries D. Keep. Charles Lindley. 
June 14. 

Henry WATTERSON’s New YorkK Press Cius Reception. 
New York Times, New York Herald for August 11. 

Micuagt Katkorr. New York Tribune for August 14. 

Tue Prorgession OF LETTERS. 
August. 

WILHELMINE VON HILLERN. 
Home Journal for August 3. 

A Visit Tro Ourna. Philadelphia Press for August 3. 

CoLonet GeorGE Pearce ANDREws. Medora Clarke. 
Francisco Post. No. 42. 

Besant AND Rice. S?. James’s Budget. 
¥. Commercial Advertiser for July 30. 
Heven Hunt Jackson’s GRAVE. 

cuse Herald for July 29. 


The 


Haver- 


Boston 
Albany Express for August 


Albany Express for Au- 


John D. Ross. Mew York Home Journal 
Nineteenth Century 
Henry La Luberne. 


Utica Observer for 


Macmillan’s Magazine for 


J. M. Percival. Mew York 


San 
Reprinted in NV. 


G. H. Yenowine. Syra- 


WiiiaM T. Steap. Interview. Robert P. Porter. 
deiphia Press for July 31. 

Lonpon NEWSPAPERS. 
for July 31. 

Tue First Newspaper WEST OF THE ALLEGHANIES. W. 
H. Perrin. Magazine of American History for August. 

Tue Boyuoop or WiLtt1AM Dean Howe ts. William H. 
Rideing. St. Nicholas for September. 

Booxs THat Have HELPED Me. 
sopp. Forum for September. 

THe MANNERS OF CRITICS. 
September. 

A SHORTHAND FEarT. 
for August 24. 

Joun Swinton. Rochester Post-E xpress for August 9. An- 
ECDOTES OF SwinTON. Brooklyn Eagle for August 14. 

Newport Lirerary Peopte. Maud Howe. Boston Record 
for August 13; Detroit Tribune, Buffalo Express, Kansas 
City Times, Chicago Inter-Ocean for August 14; St. 
Republican for August 15. 

Joun Ruskin Insane. New York Sun for August 25. 

Henry Watterson. With Portrait. Ballard Smith. 
per’s Weekly for August 18. 

Autuors’ Curves. Russell Robb. 
gust 19. 

SLANG. Frederick Garlanda, Ph. D. New York Home 
Journal for June 15. : 

How To Reap. London Queen. 
Evening Telegram for June 15. 

FATHER RYAN, THE Poet-PrigEsT. 
June 5. 

Georce W. Casie. Nashville American for June 14. 

Humorists’ Misrortunes. Fuller Walker. Aansas City 
Journal. Reprinted in Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle for August 21. 

Omaua Reporters. “ Kralc.”? Omaha Herald for August 
21. 

Joun Boye O'REILLY AT Pornt ALLERTON. Boston Herald 
for August 2. 

Tue Howe.ts INTERVIEW ON REALISM. 
publican for July 31. 

CuicaGo LiTeRARY PEoPLE. 
Swim for July 23. 

Moon Hoaxes. Boston Transcript for July 22. 

Harriet Beecuer Stowe. Florine Thayer McCray. Brook- 
lyn Times for July 16. , 

CHARLES A. EARLE. 
July to. 

MarkK TWAIN IN Naptes. Chicago Inter-Ocean for July 24. 

Sytvanus Coss. Boston Herald for July 21. 

Frances Hopcson Burnett. Daughters of America (Au- 
gusta, Me.) for July. 

THe CaTHo ic Press. 
Sun for June 5. 

Wittiam D. Howe .ts. 
Herald for June 4. 

_A Turkish NEWSPAPER. 
Graphic for May 31. 

RicHARD Watson GiLpeR. Sarah K. Bolton. Mew York 
Mail and Express for July 23; Kansas City Times, Detroit 
Tribune, Louisville Courier-Journal, Buffalo E xpress, Chicago 
Inter-Ocean for July 24. 

Witt Carteton. Sarah K. Bolton. St. Louis Republican, 
Kansas City Times, Chicago Inter-Ocean, Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Buffalo E xpress for August 21. 

AnprREw J. GRAHAM. The Mentor for June. 


Phila- 


T. C. Crawford. New York World 


Rev. Dr. Augustus Jes- 
Andrew Lang. Forum for 


Isaac S. Dement. Detroit Tribune 


Louis 


Har- 


Boston Herald for Au- 


Reprinted in Mew Vork 


New York Star for 


Springfield Re- 


Alanson S. Appleton. /# the 


(Stanwix.) Albany Telegram for 


Hugh P. McElrone. Mew York 


Chicago Saturday Evening 
With Fac Simile. York 


New 
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Tue Frencu Press. Olive Logan. Chicago /nter-Ocean, 
Kansas City Journal, Denver Republican for August 21; New 
York Mail and E xpress for August 20. 

NaTIoNAL CoLorED Press ASSOCIATION 
Louisville Courier-Journal for August 9, 10, 11. 

Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN. Sarah K. Bolton. Lowis- 
ville Courier-Journal, Detroit Tribune, Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
Kansas City Times for July 31. 

Tuomas Battey Atpricw. Sarah K. Bolton. Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, St. Louis Republican, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Buffalo Express, Detroit Tribune, Kansas City Times for 
August 7. 

Booxs THat Have Hetrep Me. 
Forum for August. 

SHAKESPEARE’s KinG Joun. A lecture by James Kay 
Applebee. Boston Commonwealth for August 6. 

Tue Ipentiry oF LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT. 
Max Miller. Zhe Open Court for July 7 and July 21. 

Two Propuets (Emerson and Beecher). Alfred H. Peters. 
The Open Court for July 21. 

Tue Deatu or Batzac. From ‘ Things Seen,”’ by Victor 
Hugo. Literary World for August 6. 

GrorGce Euiot’s Reiicious Views. 
Nation for August 4. 

Sorev’s MonresQuieu. 

Witt CaARLeTon. 
Journal for July. 

Mrs. Curistine TerHuNe Herrick. Margaret E. Sangster. 
Reprinted from Yadle Talk in Ladies’ Home Journal for 
September. 

ANNE BRADSTREET. Pamela McArthur Cole. 
land Magazine for July. 

Lirerary PERFUME. 
August 13. 

Rurriep Quitts. Edward J. Harding. Critic for August 
13. 

List oF ApprREvIATIONS Usep tn Book CaTALocugs. 
Edited by E. H. Woodruff. Reprinted from Zhe Library 
Journal in The Bookmart for July. 

Str Puuir Sipney. W. Outram Tristram. Bookmart for 
July. 

Tue Messace or Ropert Browninc. W. Wilberforce 
Newton, D. D. Bookmart for July. 

Printinc— Past anp Present. J. B. L. 
for July. 

Frank Lesuie’s Pustisninc House. 
July. 

New Formutas ror Inxs. Translated from Dieterich’s 
Neues Pharmaceutisches Manuale. American Lithographer 
and Printer for July 23. 

Cuaries Merriam. Pager World for August. 

OveRLookep SouTHERN Writers. Edwin R. Champlin. 
The American for August 20. 

Totstoi. Maurice Thompson. 
August 20. 

Witiam Freperick Poors. 
Fletcher. Library Journal for August. 


CONVENTION. 


Edward Eggieston. 


Prof. F. 


Edward C. Towne. 


Nation for August 11. 
Henry Clay Lukens. Ladies’ Home 


New Eng- 


Maurice Thompson. Critic for 


Inland Printer 


Paper and Press for 


Literary World for 


With Portrait. W. I, 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


“English in Newspapers and Novels” is 
discussed by Professor A. S. Hill, of Harvard, 
in Scribner's Magazine for September. 


“ Underwoods” is the title of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s new book of poetry, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Professor Meiklejohn’s book on “The Eng- 
lish Language,” and Mary F. Hyde’s “ Practical 
Lessons in the Use of English,” have been 
published by D. C. Heath & Co. 


The scholarly “Notes on Language” which 
appear every week in that bright Boston society 
journal, Zhe Beacon, are worth the reading of 
those who take interest in philological matters. 


The second of the quarterly reviews of 
Current Reforms, published by the Rand- 
Avery Company, Boston, contains papers on 
“The Education of High Caste Hindu 
Widows,” “ Women in New Japan,” and “The 
Progress of Prehibition in Canada.” 


The instalment of Thackeray Letters in 
Scribner's Magazine for September includes 
letters written in Paris and England in 1851-52, 
with several Thackeray drawings and _fac- 
similes. The series will end with the October 
instalment. 


Charles T. Walter, manager of the St. Fohns- 
bury Republican, announces a new book by 
W. H. H. Murray, better known as “ Adiron- 
dack” Murray. It will contain four sketches, 
and be named after the first, “How Deacon 
Tubman and Parson Whitney Kept New 
Year's.” Murray’s cheeriness and pathos will 
be welcomed back again by many an admirer of 
his genius. 


“That literature should take the preference 
of the tidy and crazy quilt” in the space allotted 
to woman’s work by the managers of the 
Chicago Inter-State Industrial Exposition, is the 
very commendable wish of Dr. Alice B. Stock- 
ham, who represents the literary department of 
the woman’s exhibit. She is working hard to 
secure its fulfilment by getting specimens of 
books, magazines, and pamphlets that are the 
work of women. Any authors who have not 
been applied to personally will confer a great 
favor on her if they will send such specimens 
directly to her at 159 La Salle street, Chicago. 
As the exposition will open September 7, they 
should be forwarded at once. 





